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ABSTRACT » 

This presentation discusses research, cn the effects 
of adult- and self- instruction on -the performance of a picture 
grouping task by black children in primary and elenentary school. 
Kindergarten children and first-, -fifth- and sixth-grade students, 
were shown pictures that could be divided into four sets. .Within each 
set the pictures were similar in color, depicte-d acticn, and categrory 
label. Adult-instructed children were shown the pictures one at a 
time. The adu;Lt named the pictures and the child repeated the name. 
Pictures were placed in rcw^d arrays containing conmon set attributes 
and- the a'dults explained how items it the set were siiilar. 
Self-instract'ed children were told to "pretend to be a toy store 
manager" an.d "put. things to'gether that are alike,- .';»». <?hildren then 
studied the groups they had formed. After the pictures were removed 
e&ch^^chlld w*s given three retrieval due tests asking for recall' of 
items by color, action and category label. Results indicate that 
young children who were instructed by an adult did as well as 
adult-instructed older children, btft young children left to devise* 
their own strategy did less we^l than oldetf children who devised a 
strategy. Adult-instructed first graders remeabered more than 
self -instructed first gradfera did. (Author/PH) 
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Instructipn: One Kty' to, Successful Performance 

There are many factors that have been identified as influencing 
the success of children in school* ^Inside-the-person factors often 
ci^eCTto account for the performance of ^ Black children have be^n such 
as s^lf-concept (e»g. Soares & Scares. 1969)? and self-controk (eig. 
Katz, 1967) ♦ Indeed even^he child's language^ i^f the child is frpm 
the poor -among us is suspect by mny educators and psychologists {Cazden^ 
I97O; Harber & Bryen, 1976)* Outside- the-per son factors have included 
such as racial bias of materials (e.g* Banks, 1970), and teacher atti- ^ 
tudes and expectations (Washington, 1979)* Althou^ not specifically 
associated with the performnce of Black children, ari additional e:^- 
ternal effect on performance is class sl^e* Recent evidence points to 
the value of smaller tC lasses for the child* s learning (Cohen & Filby,^ ^ 
1979!). This evidence/ is iiirportant since some of it was collects in 
day care 'classrooms and 'day ca^e services a sizable nuiAber of Black 
children, . / 

The large "number of influences that have jpeen found- to affect the 
Black child* s success siniply testifies to learning being a very complex t 
process* Without a doubt no' single factor or a particu:iar set of fac- 
tors can account for the child^^s school* pcrformarice^ Even so^ those 
5^ot of factoVr> mqro rVbnoly aniiociated >/ithWhat happens ia the class- 
room, *the butside-the-pcrson events, of fersm^^!^. promise than the child's 
internal characteristics (e,g» Banks, Mc^ater, & Hubbard, 1978; Weinberg, 
1977; Zirkel, 1971)* I will present some findings about^ one such 



external factor--that of instruction. ^Although instruction only has 
been selectedj keep in mind the caution against perceiving it as an 
all-powferful influence, independent of other infl^ucnces. Selection 
of instruction siniply reflects rnjr own ^ias that ve need to examine 
the^patensible function of the school- -teaching children, Cleayly 

S ; ; 

the quality of instruction should not he overlooked ftzir as ev^ry re-^ 
searcher here kncfws^ to identify^ '^ot example self-^doncept^ self-contral 
or motivation as .ca^using differences in the' amount learned agsjwies the 
condition of equivalent instruction. ^ 

InstrUption may he defined teacher behavior designed to^ maJte 
explicit the relation between what the chi3,d already knows and the 



information tt> .be learned or retained (Wittrock, 1979)* Children 
know mar^ ways and have much information that can aid their learning 
but they do not necessarily use the information or ways spontaneously. 
Instruction, then, is for the purpose of^ctivating the relevant in- 
. f ortnation and skills available to the c^ild* Instruction may occur 
throu^ description, imagination, demonstration, and so on* 

^Several gw^s (e.g. Mqelj^ & Jeffrey^ I97I1; Moely^ Olsori^ Halwes 
& Flavell, 196^91^ have* shown that adult demonstration of an effective 
means, usually called a strategy, for organizing information aids memory. 
We all know that oldci^ children remember Aore information th^ younger 
children. However, when the young child uses a strategy like the 
strategy of the older child, the young ch:^d tends to remember as much 
as the older child. Thus one means for examining* the value of Ins true- 



tlon Is to determine whether or not young Black children vhq are in- 
structed do as well as older Black children* 

In this study simfrlistic laboratory- like procedures were used* 

- ■ ' • ■ 1 ■ 

The task, consisted of twenty colored^ictures, each picture drawn on 
a card*' The pictures could be divided into four sets. Within eac]^ 
set the pictures were similar iti color, depicted- action/ and category 
label* l#ur,han(fout lists the sets. Younger chJI^di^en received l6 
pictures arnd older children were shown 30 pictures* 

, Fouf groups of children ,i^rticipated in the study with assignment * 

f 

t<*. groups randomized by age,- The younger children were in kindergarten 

^and firs^ grade and the olde?; children were in fifthilfeLnd sixth gr^td^s. 

for ease of , discussing these two age groups j X shall refer to them as 

grades one and five. As you can see by II ^ two groups^ one at grade 

one and one at grade five^ we*re instructed by an adult and two glroups 

were .self-instructed. The purpose was to determine th^ effect of type 

of instruction on what information the young child remembered, that 

is whether or not the child remembered the sets by color^ category 

name^ and depicted action ai^d how much was remembered to pairs or 

these attributes by the younger chifd using older children as a baseline. 

The adult ins'tructed children were shown the pictures one' at a 

time. The adult named the pictures and^the child repeated, the name, 

' t 

niie picturcn wcr(^ placed invrcfwcd arrays containing common s<.^l atbrib- 
utes. The investigator explained how the set w:as alj,ke by saying^ for 
example 5 **the trucks ca*r^ tr^in, bus,^ and bicycle are rolling^*^ or "the 



plate, bowl, cup, fork, and spocJn are falling." Only one kind of - 
attribute was provided across all four sets. Thus one- third of the 
children yas provided one pf the three attributes. After the adult ^ 
explained how the sets were alike, the ehil^ was asked to study the 
1 array arid 'to think about how the items in each row were alike • 

The self-instructed children also w^e shown^the pictures and 
repeated the najnes of them. The pictures' were place^ in rows but care 
was taken to not place m^i;e than two pictures from the same set in the 
same row* Children were told to ''pr^end to be a toy store maftagerj*^ 
It was i^xplained thaj.^ a manager puts like things together to sell them^ 
The4hild was asHed "what things would you put together?" and told" to 
"put things together that are alike j that go together in some way." " 
After the c?iild had formed his/her groups, the child was asked to tell 

how the items in the groups -were &,like. Children then studied the 

i . / ' . 

groups they had formed. . • " , , 

Following sUidy, with the pictures removed, the child was given 

three retrieval otie tests, asking for /ec^H to each of the attributes. 

To iilustrata^^e color retrieval -cue test, the adult said to the child 

"please J^l me all the thihgs that you remember that were ,red.^ Now 

tell me the things you remember that were blue. Tell me all the 



brown thing^s you remember. Tell mo all the things you remember that' 
wore green." After cajLii sbafccmont 'the adult waited for the child to 
answer. The color retrieval cue test would be followedfby retrieval 
^cu«B for action and category label. The retrieval tests'were counter- 



balanced across children* ^ 

A .scpring procedure including the^jirpleteness of the set anti 
type of explanation was developed to deteitQine strategy level. As 
you^can see, in Figure 1, adult instruction assured a similar level of 
strategy for the t^age groups "vhereas self- instruction revealed 
sizable differences in lev€l*of strategy for the tvo age groups. 'Rie 

-strategy le^el differences between grades one and, five for the self- 

^ ^ ' ' ^ ^- ~ ~ 

instructed group was, signi'Ticant, . . ^ 

* 

For any set three attributes could be 'remembered* If all three 
t - • « • , . • ■ • 

attributes for a set were retained, the child received a score of one. 

The maxiiimm score was foiir. As ^own In' Figure 2 the ^number of first 
graders^ in the adult instructed group -who remembered all three attrib- 
utes to the four sets was almost equal to the "rfumber of fifth graders 
whp: recalled all ^ree attribute's to the four sets. These proportions 
were 75 and 8l for first and fifth grade respectively. The 'results 
, for the self- instructed group were quite different; only 31% of the 
first graders coirapared to 88^ of ' the fifth graders ^recallejl all sets 
by the th#ree attributes. These proportions differed significant3*y, 
Z = 3•^^^, £ < .0$', whereas n"o difference was found between the pro* 
portions of first graders and fifth graders in the adult- instructed 

y 

group. , . ' ■ ^ ' 

The amount recalled to the attributes was assesGcd by pairing 
the attributes. This pairing procedure was us,ed in ordei^ to determine 
whether recall reflected use ^of more than pne attribute^ If the saxm 



iteis.>?as recalled appropriately to both attributes the child received 
a score of 1 'with the total score divided by l6 for the' fiii^t graders 
.and 20 for the fifth graders ♦ . . 

The performance of the t'wo instructed groups was* analyzed sepa- 
rately ♦ In Figure 3? hov^ver^ results from all groups are plotted* 
Although the. adult- instructed first graders recalled less in abs'olute 
terms than did the fifth graders ^ thei^e wds no grade feffect.^ Both the 
younger and older^ children were influenced by the attributes ^ F (2,60) 
^ 3*58j £ < ,05^ with the combination of color and category label- (^C/t 
^on Figure 3) yielding the highest recall* 

Analysis of the self -instructed children showed that the first 
graders did less well than the f'^th graders^ F C^^SO)^^ 11*50^ £ <^ 
.001* As pan be seen in Figure 3^ the pattern of recall was similar* 
to that of the adult -instructed children. Color and category label 
yielded the highest recall* It^is worth noting that the self-instruc- 
ted youn§ children per fonned 'less well than the adult- instructed young 
children. This difference shows that adult- instruction increased 
retention of the young , child an average of 11^/ ranging from 9%. to 
15*?^ depending upon the pair of attributes* 

The results for these separate analyses taken tc^^ether offer a 
positive answer to the question posed in this investigation. Young 
children shown a strategy by an adult did as well as older children 
who were adult instructed *but young children left td devise their own 
strategy did. less well than older children who devised a strategy. 



Inrportantiythe adult instructed first graders remembered more than ' 

i 

self- instructed first graders. This difference was uiost obvious 'for 

the number who used all three attributes in recalling four sets . 

as shown in Figure 2, The self-instructed first graders 'raay have 

attended to only the attribut\^s ' they named or they may not have used 

their strategy at 'all or if used, it was only in a limited way. I 

believe .the difference betveen the two first grade groups was in the * 

* / 
use of strategy given the pattern of recall similarity and strategy 

level similarity. I think instruction hy an adult signaled grouping 

and seeing^ the coimnonality within a group as a viable technique^ for 

aiding the outcome- -recall* The self- instructed children did not make 

this connection spontaneously ♦ ^ 

It is diff4»ult to perceive the short-terMj less than five minutes ^ 

instruction us^ here as teaching the child something new. • The behavior 

of the self-instructed first grade children is evidence oT ihe avaM- 

ability of a grouping strategy,. These childJ^en knew what to do when 

asked to "|)ut things alike together"; they did -not however on their 

own put all possible items in one group* These first grade Black 

children, like most children this age^ grouped into pairs^ seldom 

foming groups of four, Siiirply the first graders producing their ovn 

strategy produced an inefficient strategy (at least inefficient for 

,thc task at hand), In;jlruction helped the child use an available 

technique by 5howj.ng the strategj' in an efficient form and by speci- 

» '~ ♦ - 

>. • ' * , »- 

fying the relation between strategy and task outcome. From such ishort- 
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%8 

term instruction for such highlj^ familiar items preseated pictorially, 
it is rather remarkable to observe an 11^ increase in retention. 

The laboratory-like procedtires here were obviously very different 
'from what occurs in the claBsrocto.^ Some differences were: (ij th^ 
child was alone with the adultj (2) the' child vis asked to -remember a 
list of items; (3) the task«was treated as a game ^n*d' n^ot a* lesson; 
{H) the experimenter knew nothing abopt the child's prior learning ' 
history, jp^n so such results, as obtained here particularly since - 
they agree with other investigations (e.g. Botvin & Murray, 1975) 
where young Black children benefited from short-term instruction offer 
strong hints about the value of instruction. At the very leas\, such 
studies point to the possibility of Ms judging the > achievement compe- 
tence of Black children if that achievement is assessed -on a task for 
which the child has not connected a process with task outcome. It i'fe 
the function of instruction to help the child make this connection. 
I believe that befo]*e we search for other causes of the BlAck child's 
success in school, w| must be sure that instruction pr<motive of suc- 
cess has occurred. 
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*Task Pictures «r>- , . ^ , 

'set' 1: Truck, car, .train, , bus, bi<^ycle coiored reti and depicted 
.* . as moving down a 'hill 5 ' ^ / ' . 

set 2: policewQBian, fireman, postman, .pilot, sailor shpwn in 
^ , 'blue clothing and depicted as walking V 

set 3: bear, cat, monkey:, squirrej, snake colored brown ant 
depicted as ^limbing a tree , , 

set k: cup, fork, bowl, spoon, plate colored gr^en and depicted 
as falling from a table 
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Figure 1* Strategy level by instractional condtion: 

AI ^^-^adultl^nstructed and SI - self instructed 
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Figure 2. Percent of children reeallfng 3 attributes to 
^ ^ all four s^ts of pictured. 
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Figure" 3. Amount reoalled to paired attributes by each group. 

c/A = color and actiofii c/t = color and category label; 
t/a s= category label and action. 



